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point of the book is not new, it has the merit of presenting in clear and 
systematic form a view which has elsewhere received only scattered and 
partial expression. 

The author aims to formulate an epistemology which shall meet the needs 
of the natural science of the present time. His standpoint is that of thor- 
ough-going phenomenalism. He holds that the individual knows only 
his own psychic states, and can never gain knowledge of absolute truth. 
Hence thought can attain only subjective conviction and never objective 
certainty. Its ultimate aim is practical : it economizes the energy and 
increases the efficiency of the individual by demarcating that section of his 
experience which is not under control of his own will, and whose conse- 
quent independence he must recognize. Science also owes its existence to 
its practical utility. It economizes the strength of the individual by enab- 
ling him to profit by the experience of others. 

After developing his theory of knowledge, the author makes use of the 
results in a brief study of the methods and postulates of the different sci- 
ences. He is most at home in discussing the methodology of Mathematics 
and Physics, and here his remarks are interesting and suggestive. But his 
treatment of the principles of Logic and Philosophy is very unsatisfactory, 
betraying both misconception and prej udice. The student of philosophy will 
be amused to find Hegel represented as one possessed by the ' 'ungeheurliche 
Idee ' ' that Logic is an instrument for the creation of new truth ; and his 
amusement will be increased when he reads Dr. Kleinpeter's criticism of 
the formal laws of identity and contradiction, which is a very weak reminder 
of Hegel's annihilating criticism of these abstract principles. Throughout 
the book the author's attitude toward the epistemology of the past is unap- 
preciative and contemptuous. He thinks, apparently, that the philosophy 
of knowledge has been astray from the time when, following the lead of 
Plato, it abandoned the ' homo mensura ' doctrine of Protagoras, even until 
recent years, when it was set on the right track again by Mach and others 
of similar view. jj_ -^ Wright. 

Cornell University. 

Poetry and the Individual : An Analysis of the Imaginative Life in Rela- 
tion to the Creative Spirit in Man and Nature. By Hartley Burr 
Alexander. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. — pp. x, 240. 

"When the history of poetic genesis and the secret of poetic power are 
finally determined," thinks Dr. Alexander (p. 5), "they must assuredly 
give clue to the better understanding of life in our better knowledge of that 
which makes life fair." And he adds : "To the furtherance of such end 
the ensuing discussion is addressed." 

Now, supposing that the history of poetic genesis can ever be finally 
recorded, and the secret of poetic power laid bare, and that such chronicle 
and revelation are the precise objects of this book, what qualifications for 
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his task must we demand of its author ? Either he must be a great intro- 
spective poet himself, able, like Wordsworth in the Prelude, to sketch the 
development of his own imagination, and make living generalizations from 
his own individual experience ; or, born something less than that, he must 
know how to gather typical experiences, not from any, but from the great- 
est poets, and fortify his conclusions by comparison with the best previous 
theories of poetry and fine art. What, then, has Dr. Alexander read ? 

On this head we may learn a little from his Index. This seems to say 
that he judges poetry as often by the standard of Tennyson as by that of 
Shakespeare, and that he is about three times as familiar with Blake, 
Shelley, Keats, Poe, and Browning as he is with Chaucer, Dante, Milton, 
Homer, and Virgil. Spenser, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Theocritus, he does 
not mention. On other grounds it is apparent that by poetry he means lyric 
poetry par excellence ; yet he does not refer either to Pindar or to Sappho. 
He has an obvious leaning to what is short of the best. 

Among the historic treatises on poetry he seems to know but one, that 
attributed to Aristotle ; to Mr. Butcher's commentary on the Poetics the 
present book is deeply indebted. Dr. Alexander would have done better 
had he absorbed even more of that commentary, and in addition read 
Longinus instead of Mr. Courthope, Sidney instead of Mr. Will H. Low, 
and Lessing, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and others, who have written 
with genius and erudition on the same subject, and for whom he has no 
adequate authorities to substitute. Besides Mr. Gummere, to whose talents 
he does scant honor (p. 178), he should have consulted continental writers 
like Biicher. The latter' s work on Arbeit und Rhythmus is, of course, the 
most valuable recent contribution on the origins of poetry. 

Dr. Alexander's whole discussion turns upon the question whether fine 
art in its origin and appeal is mainly communal or individual ; a question 
which, as Bacon might say, "belongs to the class of unprofitable subtle- 
ties," never to be given the same answer twice in succession. The naive 
and individualistic treatment of this problem presented here is based upon 
a tacit acceptance of Macaulay's creed that an objective poetry flourishes 
in a lower rather than a higher state of civilization. In Macaulay's time 
to be ignorant of the culture of the Homeric age was pardonable. To con- 
sider Milton's age over learned, and to forget the greater learning and more 
vigorous' poetry of Shakespeare's age, just preceding, was not. The entire 
heresy, however latent, is unpardonable now. 

Enthusiasm such as Dr. Alexander undoubtedly possesses, occasional 
nicety of distinction in smaller matters, an untrained gift of phrase that 
sometimes does grotesque violence to our idiom, and frequently leaves the 
author's intended meaning dubious, are insufficient capital for the produc- 
tion of a work on so pretentious a subject. If we may believe Chapter 
Fifteen of the Poetics, even Aristotle had read "the published treatises." 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 



